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EVENTS 


Editorial 


THE GROWTH OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
Iur revorr by the Education News of the 
constant growth of private schools in the Southern states 
during the past five years comes as no surprise, Yet, the 
racial desegregation issue is only one of the factors: the 


southern 


others are the improved economic situation of families 
and some dissatisfaction with the public schools 

There are also indications that private, particularly re 
schools are on the increase in Northern states as 
conference on rural 
niversity, in 


ligious 
well 
education at 
the summer of 
resented 17 
ploring the rapid development of church-related schools 
as “duplicate educational systems.’ They such 
language as “wasteful” and “inherently undemocratic.’ 
The right of the rural school executives to disapprove 
of the private religious schools cannot be questioned 
What can be questioned, however, is thei judg 
ment and good taste. They know—or should know—that 
these schools have legal recognition. They should 
know that it is the right of each parent to send his child 
to the school which in his opinion best fulfills the child's 
educational Why condemn religious schools with 
such slur “undemocratic”? Such an action can 
lead to a counter-action, It does not make for sensi 


This point was stressed at a 
Teachers College, Columbia lt 
1959. The rural administrators 
states resolution de 


who rep 
passed a unanimous 


used 


gor “i 


also 


needs 
words as 
only 
ble statesmanship or harmonious human relations 

The vast majority of Americans, including parents of 
private school pupils respect and support their public 
well-intentioned critics raise more o1 

but they would like to see public 
A minority, whether in the South or 

would prefer to wreck the public 


school system. The 
less Important issues 
improve 

region 


education 
in any other 
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schools, This seems unlikely, and any attempt in- this 
direction will be resisted and defeated, But it is sadden 
ing that professionally trained persons find it necessary 
to combat competition by resorting to name-calling, Fait 
competition can contribute toward the raising of — the 
standards of public education 

The democratic way 
Fortunately 


Als ¢ pluribus unun 


in education is neither monolithic 
hor monopolistic the national motto still re 


Witriam W. BrickKMAN 


REDUCING “NO SHOW" REGISTRATION 


SOME OF THE work has eliminated from 
predicting enrollment at the University of Michigan 
according to Vice-Pres. James A The final registra 
tion figure for fall, 1959, which hit almost exactly earliet 


GUESS been 


Lewis 


estimates, is the result. A $50 deposit required of all 
students ex 
factor in 


freshmen undergraduates and new transfer 


pecting to enroll at the university was a major 


firming up” the freshmen class at the earliest 
the university's history 

Tried for the first 
by 3,236 prospective first-vear students, Of this total, an 
overwhelming 3,216 actually 
credited to their semester fees. Not only has this helped 


account of those 


time this year, the deposit was paid 


enrolled. The deposit was 


the university to Zain a more acctirate 


new students who intend to enroll, but it also has pre 


vented Jast minute vacancies in dormitories and class 


rooms—space reserved for students who did not show up 


Elimination of most of the ‘no shows” among freshmen 


and transfers also has given their places to other qualified 
students seeking admission to the university 

Lewis indicated the university is now giving “careful 
adopting a similar 


Experience 


study to the system 
for all 
has shown 
availability 


late decisions 


possibility ot 
transfers and for returning students 
that 


may 


summer job 
students in 
added. At 


present, the most uncertain area in predicting enrollment 


economic conditions and 


influence large numbers of 


about returning to college, he 
is estimating the number of old students who will return 


each fall 


RISING LANGUAGE ENROLLMENT 
AT SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
favored at the 
1959 with a record high 


]958 


was greath Svracuse 


fall of 
. » . ) ai ror 
language enrollment of 2,159, a 22° 


Language study 
University campus in the 
increase over 
figures for modern languages 


Comparative enrollment 


over last vear a 19°, student increase in German 
21% wm French, 28%, 
90°) in Russian 


language 


show 


in Spanish, 22°, in Italian, and 


Svracuse) University 


Foreign p otessors at 


attribute the radical change in student attitude toward 


language study to the following reasons 
language fluency 


They 


that to fully understand people, you have to understand 


odayvs students ICTICNVE oreign 
1. Tod tudents bel f g 


is important to the US. as a world leader realize 
their languaze 
2 College 


awareness of 


freshmen have grown up with an acute 


cultures because of 


War Il 


languages and 


World 


foreign 


the world-wide travels of then veteran 
fathers 
}. Every 


abroad where immediate opportunity is found for putting 


vear a new high is reached in student travel 
a language to practical use 
1. Business 
urgent appeals for more bilingual job candidates 
5. New have 
troduced, On the 
introduction of 


industry, and government are all issuing 


teaching languages been in 


level 


methods of 


UNIVETSIES more attention is given 


to an early conversation and more oral 


work is done in language laboratories, On a nation-wide 


basis, language teaching has filtered down to the elt 


mentary level, with a language often introduced in the 


third gract 
(EVENTS continued 
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74 useful source of information about the teacher- 


admintstrater-philosopher whe unguertionably 
left his indelible mark on education — 


John Dewey: 


MASTER EDUCATOR 


Edited by WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN, Professor 
of Education, New York University, 

and STANLEY LEHRER, Managing Editor, 
School and Society 





( yn THE OCCASION of the 100th anniversary of John Dewey's 
birth, this book recognizes his ageless significance and provides 

a perspective of his impact on society in America and abroad 

Here, particularly, ts a roundup of the master educator's major 

activities and works, his thinking and its influence yesterday as well 

as today, a list of hts important letters with briet descriptions of their 


contents, and reminiscences of Dewey by persons who knew him 
The editors of this volume have gathered the research and 

impressions of distinguished educators concerning John Dewey 

To a large extent, the book is based on material originally presented 

by the editors in a special issue of School and Society, Oct. 10 

1959, commemorating the Dewey Centennial. Other significant 


reference data have been added 


including Preface and Introduction William Wi 
Brickman: John Dewey's Life and Work in Outline; We//iam Heara 
Kilpatrick: Reminiscences of Dewey and His Influence; Janis L. Mer 
John Dewey in History; Maxime Greene: Dewey and American Edu 
cation, 1894-1920; Harold A. Larrabee John Dewey as Teacher: / 
B. Berkson: Science, Ethics, and Education in Dewey's Philosophy; R 
E. Mas Dewey's Culture Theory and Pedagogy; AM. 1. Berger: John 
Dewey and Progressive Education Today; W'i/diam W". Brickman: John 
Dewey: Educator of Nations; Wy//ian W". Brickman: Dewey and Russ 
Robert L. McCaul: Dewey's Letters, 1894-1904: A Preliminary Listing 


Lehrer: Briet Biographies of Contributors 


128 pages ® October, 1959 © $2.50 
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Statistics of Attendance in American 


Universities and Colleges, 1959-60 
By RAYMOND WALTERS 


President Emeritus, University of Cincinnati 


college students forecasted 


birthrates will not 
1959-60 


FLOOD olf 


Ai IHOUGH itt 


upon the basis of high crest for 


several vears, full-time enrollments for have 


made small but significant advances, especially for 
and part 


1958-59 


freshmen taking arts and sciences Courses 


time attendances are also larger than it 


marking the seventh consecutive vear 
pe ik for I S 


Current figures 


of increase—form an all-time higher 
education thus far 
10th 


prese nt 


For this annual SCHOOL AND Socie1Y survey 


by the writer, official returns have been re 


ceived from 995 accredited universities and four-year 
colleges (representing more than 1,000 separate cam 
puses) throughout the 50 states and the territory of 
Puerto Rico. They report 1,973,948 full-time 


and a grand total of 2,811,704 


students 


regarding students and 
their Tables | 
is no use in simply staring at big numbers. What do 
We venture 


1959-60 figures in respect to trends 


These national statisties 


teachers are recorded in to 6. There 


these statistics mean? analyses and inter 


pretations of the 


in full-time and part-time Classifications; faculty num 


bers; enrollments as to sex; size of institutions: fresh 


man classes by fields of study; data on enrollments in 


arts and sciences, engineering, science, and teacher 


training; geographical distribution of full-time stu 


dents; and interspersed references to the future 


Percentage increases in full-time and in part- 
time classifications. Im the primary area of full-time 
students—1.e., those who are devoting substantially 
their entire working time to their courses—there is an 
increase of four per cent. this academic year over last 
for 962. institutions reporting comparably for both 


Full-time students may be regarded as of chief 


importance because they form the youthful group to 
looks to recruit 


yvears 


whom the nation, now as in the past 


future leaders in science, technology, business, med 


icine, law, teaching, the ministry, and other profes 


students 
offset the 


sions. The cent gain in full-time 


means that 
loss of thousands of Korean war veterans whose high 


four per 


additional entering students 


er educational entitlement has expired, as reported 


later in this article 


There is an increase of 2.9! uneven 


secondary area of part 


take 


afternoons, 


ities, in the important but 


idults who 


time students composed mainly of 


mic credit courses in evenings, late 
Our 


public and private, are 


and Saturday mornings institutions of higher 


learning, botl proud of the 


service they are thus rendering to mature citizens and 


to society in their local communities and in extension 
programs elsewhere. It should be added that, beyond 


academic credit courses, these institutions afford to 


many thousand additional men and women, not 
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enumerated in these statistics, short-term vocational 


ind cultural offerings 


Grand-total registrations for our accredited univer 
sities and four-vear colleges represent a rise of 3.6! 


1958-59 


ove! 


What about the teaching staffs? | lic number 


reported as full-time teachers in universities and col 


academic vear is 139,192; and the total teach 


leves this 
ing staffs, full-time and part-time, add up to 220,324 
It is said that many newly engaged teachers have less 


How to 


scientists for 


graduate school training than in the past 


obtain enough qualified scholars and 


teaching and research is probably the most formid 


able problem faced by American universities and 
colleges 

How many men? How many women? Our an 
lables 1, 2 is to the sex of tull-time 
students in all 986 


1,267,824 


ilvsis of and 3 


institutions listed shows totals of 


men (about 65°)) and of 688,964 women 


about 35°.). The totals last vear for 936 institutions 


1 208,637 over 66°.) and 614,625 


men (just / 


540 


where the 


were 


women (a little under In independent colleges 


of arts and sciences, traditional liberal arts 


program persists, the number of women ts much 


uch 


men rh! ind 


number of men. This vear, 618 


$25,412 


women 


closer to the 
colleges reported full-time 
254,005 full-time 


296,508 men (57' 


(44°, is compared with 


)and 220,485 women (43°.) a4 ul 


igo in 586 institutions. In the category of 618 colleges 


of arts and sciences reporting this year, approximate 


ly 70 restrict admission to men and about 160 restrict 


these mens y ind 


to women. QO separat 


women's colleges, about 60°, are under the control 


Roman Catholic Church 


others are 


wotiie ire related to 


ol the 


Protestant churches non- denominational 


antecedents; and a_ half-dozen 


South are 


colleges of histori 
state supported 


American 


women's colleges in the 


Co-education predominat tly prey tils in 


hig he I edu ation 


42 ind 


Big and less big. Our !52 


institutions of comple KX Organization 


lary universitics 


ire t¢ adils be 


coming larger, especially the state and urban univer 


SItIEs lable 5 lists the 25 largest.) For 71 « ymnpa 


rable universities under public control, the increase 


this 


full-time students academic ye: \ last 1S 


for 58 universities under private 


mstitutions as to percentage 


Surpassing the big 
idvance is the five per cent increase reported by in 
dependent four-year colleges of arts and sciences. A 


quarter of a century ago, such colleges had 26°) of 


the total of all types of full-time students; today they 


have over 29°, 


Kxamination of Table 2 discloses that, of 618 inde 





pendent institutions which are prevailingly arts and 
are institutions having more than 
10°" 
between 300 


sciences, about 30°, 
1,000) full-time 
500 and 1,000; 
00; and 


students. In 


students; about have between 


20°; and 
300 full-time 


many so 


about have 
10° 


contrast 


only have fewer than 


with past decades, 


called small odlleges are no longer small; they are 
simply less big 

Freshman classes—ups and downs, becaus 
the choices of entering students yield the most im 
mediate sign of popular trends, enrollments of fresh 
men in five undergraduate fields of study are tabulat 
ed in this survey. Table 4 lists these enrollments for 
1959-60 and 1958-59. For the total of 442,786 full-time 
freshmen in 845 institutions reporting both years, 
the increase over last year 1.5% (1.4% for 
and 94°) for 


centage advances in 


young 


men young women). There are per 


three fields and small decreases 
in two fields. 
full-time 


field of arts and sciences. For 


(1) Leading in percentage gains for 


freshmen is the such 
programs in independent colleges and in’ colleges 
increase is 6.98 In 1958-59, 


within universities, the 
, 1957-58. The 


favors programs which graduate schools and profes 


it was &.7°) over current trend thus 


sional schools such as medicine, law, graduate busi 
ness, and the ministry require as preliminary for ad 
mission and which also appeal to considerable num 
bers seeking the cultural and citizenship values of 
the liberal arts. As to there are 
261,439 freshmen in. the field as 


compared with a total of 181,347 in the four other 


actual numbers, 


arts and sciences 


undergraduate fields 


(2) The field which shows the second largest pel 


centage increase in freshmen this academic vear is 


teacher training as provided chietly by inde pence nt 
teachers colleges and by education departments with 
in universities. Phe increase for 1959-60 over 1958-59 
is 63°). This is much 
1958-59 over 1957-58 


host of pupils in elementary and secondary schools 


below the 18.6°, gain fon 


It is manifest that the mounting 
of the nation will require far more teachers than the 
current and prospective output will supply 

(3) At 


man classes in the undergraduate colleges of business 


a virtual standstill as to numbers are fresh 


had such a large growth 


Lable 


administration which have 
The 


increase this vear (.3°,) 


in recent decades 1 figures show a slight 


(4) Not unexpected, in’ view of farm = crop su 
pluses, is the finding that students starting upon agri 
cultural courses in the land-grant and. state univet 


Then 


1957-58. (In 


sities this year are 1.5°, fewer than a vear ago 


their numbers were 1.99, more than in 


some institutions home economics freshmen are in 


cluded without differentiation in reporting.) 
(5) At the Pable 4. list 
to percentages is the field of engineering. Startling 


bottom of the in respect 


i vear ago was the decrease of 1.6% 


as compared with 


1957-58 in freshman attendance at indepe ndent tech 


within 
universities, and in engineering departménts of cer 


nological institutes, at engineering colieges 


uv 
Ie 


tain independent colleges of arts and sciences. The 


While 


decrease this vear compared with last is 4.7! 


6 


not so sharp as last vear the dip is nevertheless an 


other warning signal 
American versus Russian engineering educa- 
tion, What, in the light of Communist Russia's com 
petition, is the outlook for American engineering 
education? 
On his visit, to this 
Khrushches that Russia 


many engineering students as the 


recent country, Chairman 
had three times as 
United States. He 
lauded the quality of Soviet science and technology 


The Khrushches 


the findings 


dec lared 


assertions are partly supported by 


1 representatives of the American So 
who visited the 


They 


Various 


ciety for Engineering Education 


Soviet Union in) November, 1958 


100,000 day 


reported 
fields ol 
and extension stu 


resident students in 


cnginecring and 180,000) evening 
dents. 


The ASKI 


tivation of the 


representatives concluded that the mo 
student for superior accomplishment 
has been “the most outstanding feature of engineer 
S.S.R. This 
privilege, financial 
the State 


port is available to qualified students where there ts 


ing education im the [ motivation is 


4 


based) on prestige, reward and 


obligation to serve Complete financial sup 


need. This includes 85 per cent of the engineering 


students. 


Drastic changes are now under way in the Soviet 


system. These are in accordance with 


Khrushchev's 


deficiencies in the 


educational 


Chairman declaration that “there are 


great functioning of our schools 


which cannot be tolerated any longer Their “chief 


defect, isolation from life,” is to be remedied by re 
quiring all students, while learning in the lower ané 
higher schools, to participate in work programs.* 

intake 


mnstitu 


In the United States, as we have noted, the 


of engineering freshmen in our accredited 
tions, following heavy freshman increases in- preced 
1959-60. How 


ever, total engineering enrollments have not dropped 


ing vears, has fallen off in 1958-59 and 
similarly. Indeed, 62 comparable independent schools 
deliberately 
156,546 full-time = stu 
last vear. In all U.S 
engineering institutions there are, we 


of technology, where some are limiting 


freshman acceptances, report 

dents an mecrease of 2.40. wer 
would estimate, 
a grand total of about 250,000 engineering students, 
of whom approximately 30,000 are graduate students 
\s to engineering bachebor degrees, the 
Scientific: Manpower News Lette 
37.965 for the 1959 graduating classes and 


a projected figure of 37, 


Engineering 
and gives an es 
timate of 
115 graduates for 1960 

Po mect Soviet competition, but more vitally to 


supply our own national requirements, American en 
PI | 


gineering educators are earnestly engaged in activities 
related to quantity and quality. They are encourag 


ing high-school students, having the requisite apti 


tude and ability, to embark on engineering as a 


career. The emphasis is upon quality rather than 


(Continued on page & 


This plan 


established in 


resembles that of the co-operative 
1906 by Dean Herman Schneider at the 
University of Cincinnati. which Russian educators visited 
1929 and 1930. Sce ScHooL AND 
May 9, 1959, pp. 217-218 


cours 


Cincinnati to observe in 
SOCTE TY 
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TABLE 1 
UNIVERSITIES AND LARGE INSTITUTIONS OF COMPLEX ORGANIZATION 
1 Under Public Control 


Grand Full-Time Total Grand Full-Time  Totol 
Men Women Total Teaching Teaching Men Women Totol Teaching Teaching 
Institution Full-Time Full-Time Students Stof Staff Institution Full-Time Full-Time Students Stoff Staff 


Bowling Green ampus) 6,209 5 16,162 
State U 3,009 2,623 6,614 242 298 Connecticut 6,155 : 10,756 
613 , 5,230 
977 13,987 
556 , 8,328 
246 8,746 
762 ‘ 11,592 
872 ; 3,913 
195 28,772 
548 , 9,435 
9,793 

6,389 

5,449 

15,730 

5,731 

28,117 

35,882 

4,673 

14,166 

8,746 

3,708 

4,098 

7,277 

8,169 


College of the U. cf Delaware 
City of New Florida 
York, including 14,573 14,701 74,682 1,958 U Georgia 
Brooklyn C 3,778 4,936 19,813 J Howaii 
City C 7,675 2,415 29,296 ; { Houston 
Hunter C 1,620 4,534 15,468 U Idaho 
Queens C 1,500 2,816 10,105 IHinois 

Florida State U 3,541 3,388 10,946 of Kansas 

Indiana U 10,430 5,995 24,649 1 J Kentucky 

lowa State U 7,267 1,985 9,353 of Louisville 

Kent State U. 4,463 3,091 10,622 of Maine 

Louisiana State | of Maryland 
& A. & MC. 7,660 3,041 12,725 ? U Mass 

Miami U 3,482 2,981 10,075 U Michigan 

Michigan State U. 13,697 7,228 21,860 of Minnesota 

Montana State C. 2,578 1,092 3,863 J. of Mississippi 

Montana State U. 2,365 938 3,603 J Missouri 

Municipal VU. of U Nebraska 
Wichita 2,072 766 5,875 U. of Nevada 

Ohio State U 14,169 6,189 23,260 1, : J.of New Hamp 

Ohio U 5,389 3,233 10,559 é J New Mexico 

Oregon State C. 5,370 2,126 7 ear § No. Car 

Pennsylvania U No. Dak 3,887 
State U. (in J Oklahoma 12,608 
cluding centers) 12,398 4,319 20,377 : { Oregon 6,717 

Purdue U 11,274 2,636 16,176 1 ; Puerto Rico 18.223 

Rutgers U. (Inc. So. Car 5,356 
Douglass C. W, { Tennessee 15,457 
& C. of S. { Texas (inc 
Jersey) 5.967 2,393 Campuses) . : 23,687 

Southern Illinois Toledo 5,519 
U 5,628 2,620 Utah ' y 10,677 

State U. of lowa 7,327 3,462 ; of Vermont F ‘ 3,271 

State U. of New of Virginia M E 4,865 
York 15919 15,827 ; of Washington i 22,932 

State U. of South U. of Wisconsin 
Dakota 1,564 547 Inc 

Texas Southern U. 1.158 1,251 Madison 

U. of Akron 1,354 848 Campus 196 18,167 

U. of Alabama 5,478 2,611 Milwaukee 
of Alaska 480 163 Compus 707 6,766 
of Arizona 5,697 2,692 Other Compuses : 307 3,101 
of Arkansas 3,545 1,403 U. of Wyoming , O11 4,242 
of California, Utah Stcte U 306 4,969 
(Inc. all Wash. State U 133 6918 
campuses) 27,273 15,134 ; ; Wayne State U ‘ 604 20,510 
of Cincinnati 5,415 1,835 , West Va. U , 396 7,051 
of Colorado Western Mich U 2756 9,959 
(Inc, Denver Totals 462,570 223,950 947,856 


NMPWN— SON BAHN WNE YON WHOS @— 


ewe 


28,034 


Approximate Full-time equivalents 


UNIVERSITIES AND LARGE INSTITUTIONS OF COMPLEX ORGANIZATION 
2 Under Private Control 


Grand Full-Time Grand Full-Time Totol 
Me Women Total Teaching Men Women Toto! Teaching Teaching 
Institution Full-Time Full-Time Students Staf? Institution Full-Time Full-Time Students Staf# Staff 


Boylor U 2,527 1,828 5,046 235 Catholic U. of 

Boston C 4,729 1,334 7,646 482 America 920 4,150 297 575 

Boston U 6,093 4,154 24,830 600 / Clark U., Mass 259 1,650 64 121 

Brigham Young VU. 5,567 4,184 10,888 526 Columbia U. (inc 

Brown UV. (Inc Barnard C.) 3,660 25,523 1,349 2,521 
Pembroke C.) 2,743 968 4,012 350 Cornell U 2,709 11,543 1,223 14,722 
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Under Private Control (Continued) 


Grand 
Total 


Full-Time Total 


Women Teaching Teaching 


Men 
Full-Time Full-Time Students Stoff Staff 


Institution 


2,905 151 458 
3,137 197 249 
8,516 213 368 
7,022 201 242 
5,747 639 716 
4,264 426 1,039 


Creighton U. 
Dartmouth M 
DePaul! U. 
Drake UV. ° 
Duke U. 
Emory U 
Fairleigh 
Dickinson U. 
Fordham U. 
George 
Washington U. 
Georgetown U., 
D.C. M 
Harvard U. (Inc. 
Radcliffe C.) 
Howard U. 
Johns Hopkins U. 
Lehigh U. M 
slong Island U. 
inc. Branches) 
Loyola U., Ill 
Loyola U., la 
Marquette U. 
New York U. 
Northeastern U. 
Northwestern U. 
Princeton U. M 
Rice Inst. 
Roosevelt U. 
St. John's U., N.Y. 
St. Lovis U. . 
Southern 
Methodist U. 


1,810 383 
3,100 a 
2,347 932 
1,946 1,151 
3,955 1,731 
2,751 1,254 


3,118 1,269 
4,844 811 


12,782 210 634 
8,855 370 653 
2,203 


1,042 10,011 


3,652 6,017 
10,943 
2,662 
2,482 
2,751 


13,038 
4,876 
7,946 
3,529 

2,680 4,918 
9,564 
2,573 

10,143 

41,180 

17,138 

15,629 
3,840 
1,986 
4,715 
9,617 
7,580 


7,680 
* Approximate 


(Continued from page 6 


upon quantity. A committee of the Engineering 
Council for Professional Development has summed 
up: “The problem is not how to graduate more en 
gincers in the profession, it is how to graduate out 
standing engineers through education.” 

Upward turn in science and mathematics 
majors. Publicity about the race between the 
U.S.S.R. and the U.S. in the realms of space research 
and missile production has probably influenced some 
science and mathematics 

The U.S. Office of Edu 


a turn began a year 


college students to choose 

as their major fields of study 
cation has reported that such 
ago and that the number of bachelor’s degrees with 
majors in science and mathematics to be awarded in 
1959-00) will probably total 45,000—an 


20°, 1957-58. This will help in the development 


increase ol 
Ove! 
of the nation’s scientific manpower pool 

In 1958-59, 55,777 junior-year students were found 
science and mathematics, which 


to be majoring in 


represented an increase of 104°, as against a 3.8' 


increase of junior-vear students in all fields. Biology 
had 21,089; the physical sciences, 19,814; and the gen 
eral scientific program, 2,913. Mathematics majors in 
1958-59 11,961, 


centage gain recorded (31°). 


numbered forming the greatest per 


It may well be that there is a connection between 
this recent increase in science and mathematics stu 
dents and the recent decrease in engineering students 


at some tnstitutions 


Grand Full-Time Total 
Men Women Total Teaching Teaching 


Institution Full-Time Full-Time Students Staff Staf¥ 


Stanford U. 
Syracuse U. 
Temple U. 

Tufts U. (Ine 
Jackson C.) 
Tulane U. (Inc. H. 
Sophie New- 

comb Memorial 
ah 1,229 
Union C. & Union 
U., N.Y. 
. of Bridgeport .. 
of Buffalo 
of Chicago 
. of Denver 
. of Detroit 


6,037 
4,693 
5,377 


2,129 
3,329 
2,549 


8,760 686 
17,466 764 
17,827 567 


1,896 
1,190 
1,066 


2,636 866 4,255 239 


. of Miami 
. of Notre Dame 
M 
. of Pennsylvania 
. of Pittsburgh 
of Richmond 
of Rochester 
. of Southern 
California 
Vanderbilt U. 
Washington U. 
Western Reserve 
U. 
Yale U. 
Yeshiva VU. 
Totals 


1,848 


231,940 79,554 544,333 26,407 


Shortage of prospective school teachers. i! 


from cheerful are the increases this academic year 
over last in the teacher training field which are re 
lable 3 


147 independent 


vealed in the accompanying tables. shows 
that 
teachers colleges add up to 214,695 (112,990 men and 
(full 


The comparable gain over 1958 
and 64°) for 


current full-time students in 


101,705 women) and 278,468 in grand totals 
time and part-time) 
99 is 6.5°) for full-time grand-total 
enrollments 

As to students beginning with education courses 
as their major, the returns from 845 universities, in 
dependent colleges of arts and sciences, and inde 
pendent teachers colleges (Table 4) show a full-time 
total of 79,809 (31,975 men 17,834 


women). This represents a current freshman increase 


freshmen and 


2 


over last year of 6.3°, (a gain of 10°, in women and 


only 1.2. in men). The actual figures as well as the 
percentages of gain. are far too small to supply the 
prospective teaching needs of the schools of America 

Full-time enrollments by geographical divi- 
sions, Analysis of the Table 6 summary by official 
divisions 1959-60 full 
time attendance and percentage increases over 1958 
59: New England, 142,842 students (3.9°; 
Middle Atlantic, 345,570 (3.2' 
Central, 403,364 (4.3°; 
tral, 209,193 (2.3°% increase) 
(4.6°; South 


shows the following total of 
crease) 
East North 
North Cen 
I36 558 


(4.6! 


( 


,, increase) 

West 
Atlantic, 
114,555 


(Text continued on page i9 


increase) 
South 
Central, 


increase); East 


School and Society 





Men 
Full-Time F 


Institution 


1,267 
1,169 
383 


Abilene Christian 

Adelphi 

Adrian 

Agnes Scott W 

Ag., Mech. & 
Normal C. of 
Arkansas 

Alabama Pub 

Albertus Magnus 
Ww 

Albion 

Albright 

Alderson 
Broaddus 

Alfred U 

Allegheny 

Allen U 

Alliance 

Alma 

Alverno W 

American 
International 

American U 

Amherst M 

Anderson 

Anna Maria W 

Annhurst W 

Antioch 

Aquinas 

Arizona §.U., 
Tempe Pub 

Arkansas 

Arkansas 
Pub 

Arkansas S. C. 
Pub 

Asbury 

Ashland 

Assumption M 

Athens 

Atlanta U 

Atlantic Christian 

Atlantic Union 

Augsburg 

Augustana, Ill. 

Augustana, S$. D 

Aurora 

Austin 

Boker U 

Baldwin-Wallace 

Barat C. of the 
Sacred Heart W 

Barber-Scotia 

Bord 

Bornard 

Barry W 

Bates 

Beaver W 

Belhaven 

Bellarmine M 

Belmont Abbey M 

Beloit 

Benedict 

Bennett W 

Bennington W 

Berea 

Berry 

Bethany, Kansas 

Bethany, W. Vo 

Bethany Nazarene 

Bethel, Kansos 


Poly 
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Grand 
Women Total 
ull-Time Students 


859 
235 
203 
647 


Full-Time 
Teaching 


TABLE 2 
COLLEGES OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Total 
Teaching 
Stof Staff Institution 
121 
170 


30 


Bethel, Tenn 
Bethe! C. & 
Seminary Minn 
Bethune-Cookman 
Birminghom 
Southern 
Blackburn 
Blue Mountain W 
Bluffton 
Bowdoin M 
Bradley U 
Brondeis U 
Breneau W 
Brescia 
Brior Cliff W 
Bridgewater 
Bryn Mowr W 
Bucknell U 
Buena Vista 
Butler U 
Caldwell W 
California 
Western U 
Calvin 
Canisius 
Capital 
Cardinal 
Stritch W 
Carleton 
Carroll, Mont 
Corroll, Wisc 
Carson-Newman 
Carthage 
Cascade 
Catawba 
Catholic U. of 
Puerto Rico 
Cedar Crest W 
Centenary C 
of la 
Central, lowa 
Mo 
Centre, Ky 
Chapmon 
Chatham W 
Chestnut Hill W 
Chico S. C. Pub 
Christian Brothers 
M 
Citadel 
Claflin 
Claremont 
Graduate 
School 
Claremont 
Men's C 
Clark, Go 
Clorke W 
Coe 
Coker W 
Colby 
Colgate M 
C. Misericordia W 
C. of Charleston 
Pub 
C. of Emporia 
C. of the 
Holy Cross M 
of the 
Holy Nomes W 
of Idcho 


Centrol, 


Pub. M 


Grand 
Men Women Total 
Full-Time Full-Time Students 


262 142 551 


Full-Time 
Teaching 
Staff 


Total 
Teaching 
Staff 





Colleges of Arts and Sciences (Continued) 


Grand Full-Time 


Total Grand Full-Time Total 
: Men Women Tetal Teaching Teaching Men Women Total Teaching Teaching 
Institution Full-Time Full-Time Students Staff Staff Institution Full-Time Full-Time Students Staff Staff 

C. of Medical Dunbarton C. of 

Evangelists 642 273 915 155 850 Holy Cross W 0 290 344 18 44 
C. of Mt. St. Duquesne 2,077 908 5,340 180 256 

Joseph-on-the D'Youville W te) 646 681 51 66 

Ohio W 0 646 721 61 65 Earlham 489 367 875 60 79 
C. of Mt. Vincent East Texas Baptist 

Ww 0 573 831 62 89 ¢. 239 185 537 32 35 
C. of New Eastern Baptist 157 126 290 25 34 

Rochelle W ° 904 904 69 73 Eastern Kentucky 
C. of Notre Dame, S. C. Pub 1,357 867 2,967 118 129 

Calif. W ° 283 493 30 55 Eastern Nazarene 277 233 566 27 47 
C. of Notre Dame Eastern New 

of Maryland W 0 575 875 40 66 Mexico U. Pub. 871 $21 = -2,121 85 106 
— oo ~~ fea 4 433 709 32 37 serrate 

the Elms W rt 
C, of the Ozarks 172 87 267 21 24 opines _ 0 255 410 23 37 
C. of the Pacific 835 811 2,101 105 137 Siceiatihewe 373 304 1,005 30 48 
C. of Puget Sound 877 606 2,590 75 119 Elmhurst 467 359 1,393 55 92 
C. of the Sacred Elmira W 2 680 1,229 56 92 

Heart W 0 156 224 15 7 | 573 297 1,304 45 57 
C. of St. Benedict Emerson 243 241 552 27 75 

w id 429 512 38 <6 | tamenwel W 0 855 864 66 86 
C. of St. Catherine Emmanuel 

w o9 1,093 1,453 - Missionary 440 303 1,108 56 71 
C. of St ry an nr 489 189 693 35 45 

Elizabeth W 0 612 aed 52 - oe ae 215 507 33 44 
C. of St. Francis Evansville 1,065 381 3,052 75 133 

w : “ : i od = Fairfield U. M 1,176 Oo 1,717 63 78 
C. of St. Mary Fenn 1,178 231 5,334 85 200 
C. of St. Mary of Ferris Institute 
: me coret a 0 319 469 33 48 Pub 1,910 553 2,483 146 158 
- o - Rose Finch W 0 267 270 30 53 
C. of St. > + a ee 260 = 468 763. 52—ts«B 
c re Ww 0 368 413 50 60 Flora MacDonald 

. of St. Teresa, w 33 332 381 30 33 

Minn, W 0 vt re 68 Ol | merits Southern. 1,079 687 2,651 87 128 
C. of St. Teresa, Fontbonne W ) 422 608 42 58 
c cae a ® _— ons = - Fort Hays, Kansas 

. of ot. Thomas S. C. Pub 1,439 728 2,794 126 156 
: m ate : 1,650 o 1,735 "7 608 | nie. lens 20988 224 574 34 36 
. tham an r klin 

Mary Pub 1,124 1,030 3,128 «141153 ponertenyt 1,262 0 1,748 95 102 
C. of Wooster mn on yo 4 a Fresno S. C. Pub. 2,745 1,628 7,419 303 363 
Colorado / Friends U 263 143 685 34 47 
Columbia W a 572 940 40 57 
vanced 769 815 1,626 94 109 Furman 761 461 = 1,843 52 120 
> anne age 0 991 1.066 103 129 Gallaudet 147 132 283 54 70 
Canaiens 5 499 531 45 54 Gannon M 1,037 0 1,560 70 88 
peewee 371 305 687 62 71 Geneva 580 256 =1,719 61 103 
Culver Stockton 335 173 584 26 39 — i ie “hemi ms - 

epperdine a 

— wee 926 138 479 24 28 Georgetown, Ky 492 469 =—-:1,243 50 65 
Dana 240 125 430 22 30 Georgia S. C. for 
David Lipscomb 634 517 1,181 58 65 W Pub 0 658 706 48 53 
Daviikon iM 901 0 912 74 76 Georgian Court W 0 284 449 30 36 
Davis ond Elkins 403 134 554 42 44 Gettysburg 1,063 527 1,626 131 142 
Delaware S. C Golden Gate 195 20 1,627 19 70 

Pub 207 149 371 34 38 Gonzaga U. 929 317 1,662 82128 
Denison U 754 675 1,451 115 121 Good Counsel W © 392 420 21 37 
DePauw U 1,082 1,053 2,166 153 173 Goshen 405 430 1,025 47 63 
Dickinson 742 315 1,087 99 116 Goucher W 0 762 771 60 76 
Dillard U 314 187 501 62 67 = Grinnell 533 472 1,016 78 92 
Doane 204 79 313 25 30 Grove City 949 528 1,487 79 89 
Daminions C: of Guilford 513 217 1,258 39 68 

San Rafael W 0 398 583 39 63 Gustavus 
Drew U 515 248 856 53 76 Adolphus 579 568 1,170 78 94 
Dropsie C. for Hamilton M 708 0 709 72 76 

Hebrew and Hamline U. 476 559 1,048 65 107 

Cognate Hampden-Sydney 

Learning 135 16 151 9 16 M 413 0 416 28 29 
Drury 420 351 1,519 48 109 Hampton Institute 516 630 1,243 106 120 
Duchesne W 0 274 321 24 34 Hanover 453 360 825 46 52 
10 School and Society 














Institution 


Hardin-Simmons 
U 
Harding 
Hartwick 
Harvey Mudd 
Hastings 
Haverford M 
Heidelberg 
Hendrix 
High Point 
Hillsdale 
Hillyer 
Hiram 
Hobort and 
William Smith 
Hofstra 
Hollins W 
Holy Family W 
Holy Names W 
Hood W 
Hope 
Houghton 
Howard 
Howard Payne 
Humboldt S. C. 
Pub 
Huntingdon 
Huron 
Huston-Tillotson 
Idaho S. C 
Illinois 
Illinois Wesleyan 
U 
Immaculata W 
Immaculate 
Heart W 
Incarnate Word W 
Indiana Central 
Inter-American 
U. of Puerto Rico 
lona M 
lowa Wesleyan 
Ithaca 
Jamestown 
Jarvis Christian 
John Carroll U. M 
Johnson C. Smith 
U 
Judson W 
Juniata 
Kalamazoo 
Kansas Wesleyan 
VU. 
Kentucky 
S. C. Pub 
Kentucky 
Wesleyan 
Kenyon M 
Keuka W 
King 
King's M 
Knox 
Knoxville 
Lafayette M 
LaGrange 
LaSalle M 
LaSierra 
LaVerne 
lake Erie W 
loke Forest 
Lambuth 
lander 


Men 


Women 


Colleges of Arts and Sciences (Continued) 


Grond 
Total 


Full-Time Full-Time Students 


3 
429 


963 
1,584 
327 
982 
272 
137 
2,007 


380 

0 
439 
415 
213 


357 
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252 


1,585 
998 
600 
155 
705 
452 
936 
583 

1,044 
714 

5,096 
666 


1,074 
8,574 
641 








Full-Time 


Total 


Teaching Teaching 


Stoff 


Stof 


Institution 


lone 
Langston U 
lowrence 
le Moyne, N. Y. 
Le Moyne, Tenn 
Lebanon Valley 
Lenoir Rhyne 
Lewis and Clark 
Limestone W 
Lincoln Memorial 
U 
Lincoln U., Mo 
Pub 
Lincoin U., Po. M 
Lindenwood W 
Linfield 
Livingstone 
Long Beach S. C 
Pub 
loras M 
Loretto Heights W 
Los Angeles S. C. 
Pub 
Lovisiana 
Loyola, Md. M 
Loyola U., Calif. 
M 
Luther 
Lycoming 
Lynchburg 
Macalester 
MacMurray 
Madonna W 
Manchester 
Manhattan M 
Manhattanville C 
of the Sacred 
Heart W 
Marian 
Marietta 
Marsholl Pub 
Mary Baldwin W 
Mary Hardin 
Baylor W 
Mary Monse W 
Mary Washington 
W Pub 
Marycrest W 
Marygrove W 
Marylhurst W 
Marymount, 
Kansos W 
Marymount, N. Y 
w 
Maryville, Mo w 
Maryville, Tenn 
Marywood W 
McMurry 
McNeese S. C 
Pub 
McPherson 
Memphis S. U 
Pub 
Mercer U 
Mercy W 
Mercyhurst W 
Meredith W 
Merrimack 
Middle Tenn 
S. C. Pub 
Middlebury 
Midland Pub 


Men 


Women 


Grand 
Totol 


Full-Time Full-Time Students 


196 
324 
443 
709 
137 
380 
510 
530 

69 


263 


674 
371 

3 
553 
218 


2,867 
1,306 
0) 


2,972 
437 
721 


1,223 
689 


— 


213 
246 
452 
462 
307 
244 
448 
500 
338 


192 


409 
614 
923 
1,266 
577 
1,093 
965 
1,080 
412 


497 


Full-Time 
Teaching 
Stoff 


Total 
Teaching 
Stoff 


30 
43 
89 
71 
28 
65 
57 
89 
28 


30 
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Colleges of Arts and Sciences (Continued) 


Grand Full-Time Total Grand Full-Time Total 
Men Women Totol Teaching Teaching Men Women Total Teaching Teaching 
Institution Full-Time Full-Time Students Staff Staff Institution Full-Time Full-Time Students Staff Staff 
Midwestern U 694 270 1,502 77 94 Oglethorpe U. 153 116 334 26 29 
Millikin U 542 346 1,484 52 74 Ohio Northern U. 1,169 335 2,044 100 104 
Mills W 1 666 723 62 76 Ohio Wesleyan 1,038 1,002 2,040 147 167 
Millsaps 453 404 920 45 61 Oklahoma Baptist 
Milwaukee U. 565 503 1,336 65 86 
Downer W 0 169 178 31 40 Oklahoma C. for 
Mississippi 722 576 1,683 71 78 W Pub i) 453 674 38 51 
Mississippi Oklahoma City U. 791 354 2,910 72 142 
Southern C Olivet Nazarene 371 339 961 48 62 
Pub 2,093 1,221 4,340 185 248 Ottawa 297 201 565 26 37 
Mississippi Otterbein 463 348 910 61 76 
S. C. for W Pub 0 1,332 1,379 86 98 Ouachita Baptist 618 408 1,069 54 63 
Missouri Valley 302 137 474 29 38 Our Lady of 
Monmouth, Iil 414 282 728 49 53 Cincinnati W i?) 623 919 41 62 
Monmouth, N. J 740 235 1,965 61 94 Our Lady of 
Moravian 563 222 797 42 53 the Lake W 24 458 713 60 79 
Morehouse M 712 0 727 40 50 Pace 73) 97 3,988 55 121 
Morgan S.C. Pub. 1,146 1,012 2,423 134 167 Pacific Lutheran 72) 665 Peg 67 79 
Morningside 681 337 1,287 54 66 Pacific Union 404 331 925 73 90 
Morris Brown 264 440 849 45 58 Pacific U 522 189 767 42 65 
Morris Harvey 492 341 2,078 52 80 Paine 124 225 388 23 29 
Mount Holyoke W 0 1,414 1,443 133 188 Pan American 553 452 1,883 67 78 
Mount Mary W 0 816 =1,085 105 125 Pork 184 130 324 32 33 
Mount Mercy W 0 508 712 56 68 Parsons 646 224 975 50 64 
Mount St. Agnes Pasadena 489 382 962 43 49 
w te) 307 420 32 38 Pembroke S. C 
Mount St. Mary, Pub 194 161 411 25 26 
N. H. W 0 185 198 17 21 Pennsylvania 
Mount St. Mary s, Military C. M 915 0 1,556 65 108 
Calif. W 0 717 1,038 57 82 Phillips U 597 369 1,184 65 74 
Mount St. Mary's, Pomona 628 471 1,107 99 115 
Md. M 694 0 698 42 50 Portland S. C 
Mount St Pub 2,533 1,187 4,000 200 230 
Scholastica W i] 443 490 33 42 Prairie View A & 
Mount Union 478 392 954 50 55 M C. of Texas 
Muhlenberg 763 310 §=1,423 65 70 Pub 1,133 1,207) 2,573 145 167 
Mundelein W 0 995 1,084 57 85 Pratt Inst 1,423 533 4,503 102 315 
Municipal U. of Presbyterian 472 34 518 29 35 
Omaha Pub 1,775 733 5,753 134 229 Principia 243 275 522 36 48 
Muskingum 619 577. —-1,419 63 78 Providence M 1,995 0 2,578 125 125 
Nazareth, Ky. W tf) 354 1,241 53 88 Queens W 3 446 631 44 52 
Nazareth, Mich. W (¢) 308 413 25 34 Quincy 450 175 1,033 37 62 
Nazoreth, N. Y. Quinnipiac 435 162 1,139 31 73 
Ww 0 713 829 55 71 Radcliffe W ie) 1 692 1,692 me —! 
Nebraska Randolph-Macon 
Wesleyan 523 459 1,052 58 66 M 553 4 563 39 44 
Newberry 456 201 676 34 37 Randolph-Macon 
Newton C. of the w 0 685 688 76 81 
Sacred Heart W 0 524 524 18 51 Reed 455 249 804 72 77 
Niagara U 1,043 195 1,564 83 121 Regis, Colorado 706 3 981 49 72 
N. Carolina C. at Regis, Mass. W 0 678 678 54 75 
Durham Pub 693 1,018 1,884 90 130 Ripon 401 180 594 49 57 
North Central 487 298 838 50 52 Rivier W 5 155 375 18 27 
North Georgia 524 251 775 39 39 Roanoke 421 213 661 34 36 
Northeast Rockford 206 185 1,302 4) 83 
Lovisiana §, C. Rockhurst M 687 4 1,671 48 95 
Pub 1,409 715 2,518 113 136 Rocky Mountain 157 63 227 26 26 
Northland 257 95 427 24 33 Rollins 315 375 1,257 69 83 
Northwest Rosary W 1 715 864 58 75 
Nazorene 284 270 592 39 44 Rosary Hill W 0 548 654 32 54 
Northwestern Rosemont W 0 560 560 44 55 
S. C. of La. Pub. 1,358 1,111 2,882 155 209 Russell Sage W 76 912 2,314 57 169 
Northwestern S.C Sacramento S. C 
of Okla. Pub 623 279 =—-:1,104 46 46 Pub 1,666 1,309 7,041 229 294 
Norwich U. M 895 i] 895 60 60 Sacred Heart 
Notre Dame, Ohio Dominican W ft) 224 452 36 55 
Ww 0 338 409 22 40 St. Anselm's 679 67 988 61 80 
Notre Dame of St. Augustine's 230 245 478 37 39 
Staten Island W 0 320 324 20 29 St. Benedict's M 620 0 657 39 59 
Oakwood 131 142 308 19 27 St. Bernard M 485 71 572 44 44 
Oberlin 1,198 1,119 2,390 198 232 St. Bonaventure 1,280 186 1,990 131 167 
Occidental 812 594 1,466 97 125 St. Edward's U. M 393 29 438 28 32 
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Colleges of Arts and Sciences (Continued 


Grand Full-Time Total Grand Full-Time Total 
Men Women Total Teaching Teaching Men Women Total Teaching Teaching 
Institution Full-Time Full-Time Students Stoff Stof Institution Full-Time Full-Time Students Stoff Stoff 
St. Francis, Ind. W 3 195 344 18 36 Simpson 406 257 672 40 44 
St. Francis, N. Y Sioux Falls 211 143 464 19 25 
M 617 i] 1,055 36 55 Skidmore W ° 1,249 1,254 101 118 
St. Francis, Po 765 235 1,000 49 58 Smith W 0 2,275 2,393 216 264 
St. John Fisher M 476 0 482 26 40 Southeastern 
St. John’s, Calif Lovisiana Pub 1,056 659 1,734 13) 134 
M 171 0 171 19 23 Southern 
St. John’s, Md 165 92 257 31 32 Missionary 249 191 588 31 39 
St, John's U Southern State 
Minn. M 101 0 1,124 73 87 Pub 615 267 1,132 55 63 
St. Joseph, Conn Southwest 
Ww 0 358 631 43 52 Missouri S. C 
St. Joseph, Md Pub 1,527 1,018 2,741 135 140 
Ww 0 383 416 33 52 Southwestern, 
St. Joseph's, Ind Kansas 262 199 557 32 4a 
M 1,059 14 ‘1,088 62 73 Seathaasiiie: bb 
St. Jeseph's, N. Y Memphis 339 331 688 53 70 
W 0 471 471 44 49 Sialhinestines 
St. Joseph's, Pa Louisiana Inst 
M 1,469 34 3,560 78 131 Pub 2,901 1,443 4,685 304 350 
St. Lawrence U 877 479 1,665 101 114 Southwestern S.C 
St, Martin's M 295 0 341 26 30 Oklo. Pub 1,142 521 1,820 72 72 
St. Mary, Kansas Southwestern U., 
Ww 6 304 486 49 56 Texas 356 267 633 4) 50 
St. Mary of the Spelman W 0 545 564 38 55 
Woods W 6 567 567 51 54 Spring Hill 803 184 1,441 75 «+112 
St. Mary's, Calif Springfield 869 292 1,482 75 92 
M 776 0 781 57 66 Sterling 173 140 401 26 31 
St. Mary's Ind. W 0 1,007 1,069 SS 1913 | Ssenen U 902 594 1,789 107 125 
St. Mary's Minn Stillman 174 288 470 33 34 
M 859 :_ = 65 Suffolk U 757 89 «1,562 44 Ci‘ 
gerne s Susquehanna U 313 259 602 46 50 
eminory and Swarthmore 473 445 930 102 124 
m ~ te 7 _ ° 7 sas ae | sweet Brier W 0 539 539 57 67 
t ary s, texas Talladega 97 207 304 29 33 
i aes a . vee rm he 184 82 291 22 30 
Deminicon Ww ie) 333 450 36 41 —— U 350 356 724 49 51 
t ichael 806 0 817 62 62 ennessee 
: pre ‘a 704 185 1,079 57 72 Wesleyan 300 189 612 24 40 
St. Olecf 857 943 1,811 116 139 Texas C. of A. & 
St. Paul's 181 223 406 21 27 1. Pub 1,030 655 3,187 126 173 
St. Peter's M 1,693 10 1,932 98 132 Texos Christian 
St. Procopius M 371 9 425 30 33 U 1,938 1,606 6,264 168 349 
St. Vincent M 820 0 820 68 66 Texas Lutheran 329 266 619 38 48 
St. Xavier W 0 655 1,063 60 70 Texas Women's U 
Salve Regina W 0 400 525 40 50 Pub re) 2 304 2.482 160 185 
Scn Diego C. for Texas Wesleyan 366 313 1,071 49 67 
Ww ty) 336 552 31 43 Thiel 409 362 795 48 52 
San Fernando Tift W 0 517 538 27 30 
Valiey S.C Tougaloo 
Pub 1,432 1,505 4,584 156 206 Southern 
San Francisco C Christion 237 259 601 27 32 
for W 0 393 507 38 45 Transylvania 237 219 463 34 40 
San Jose S. C Trinity, Conn. M 976 0 1,384 98 111 
Pub 5,310 4,144 16,276 678 796 Trinity, D.C. W 0 668 849 60 81 
San Luis Rey M 77 0 77 10 10 Trinity U., Texas 522 482 1,671 79 112 
Sarah Lawrence Trinity, Vermont 
Ww 2 412 420 62 70 Ww is) 220 281 8 24 
Scripps W 0 258 258 24 39 Tusculum 232 118 395 18 21 
Seattle U 1,178 955 3,350 140 199 Union, Ky 325 205 713 33 52 
Seattle Pacific 476 462 1,196 46 72 Union, Nebr 319 262 776 40 60 
Seton Hall 3,000 400 9,983 155 399 Union U., Tenn 340 301 786 36 47 
Seton Hill W 2 584 822 59 70 U. of Chattanooga 742 365 2,257 64 137 
Show U 238 326 586 32 41 U. of Dayton 2,966 736 6,296 227 427 
Shepherd Pub 458 248 839 38 45 U. of Dubuque 336 198 615 33 4) 
Shorter 127 163 385 29 31 U. of Portland 872 417 1,532 107 182 
Siena, N.Y. M 1,205 3 1,846 77 93 U. of Redlands 682 531 1,482 79 101 
Siena, Tenn. W 4 188 303 19 21 U. of St. Thomas 241 192 516 33 42 
Siena Heights W 0 417 526 30 34 U. of San Diego 
Simmons W 18 1,253 1,459 102 236 M 322 0 322 22 43 
13 
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Institution 


U. of San 
Francisco M 
U. of Santa Clara 

M 
U. of Scranton M 
U. of the South 
M 
U. of Tampa 
Upland 
Upper lowa VU. 
Upsala 
Ursinus 
Ursuline Ky. W 
Ursuline, O. W 
Valdosta S. C., 
Georgia Pub 
Valparaiso 
Vassor W 
Villa Maria W .. 
Villanova M 
Va. Mil, Inst. Pub 
i 
Va. S. C. Pub 
Va, Union U 
Viterbo W 
Wabash M 
Wagner 
Wake Forest 
Walla Walla 
Wartburg 
Washburn VU. of 
Topeka Pub 
Washington 
Washington and 
Jefferson M 
Washington ond 
lee U. M 
Washington 
Missionary 
Wayland Baptist 
Waynesburg 
Webster W 


Totals included 


Institution 


A.& M. C. of 
Texas Pub. M 
A.& T. C. of 
No. Car. Pub 
Alabama Poly. 
Inst. Pub 
Alcorn A. & M. C 
Pub 
Arkansas 
A. & M,C. Pub 
Babson Inst. M 
Calif. Inst. of 
Tech. M 
Calf. S. Poly 
Carnegie Inst. 
Tech. 
Cose Inst. 
Tech. M 


of 


14 


of 


Colleges of Arts and Sciences (Continued) 


Grand 


Men Women 
Full-Time Full-Time St 


1,683 


1,331 
1,335 


321 
1,319 
0 

i) 
3,909 


1,077 
917 
369 


609 
607 
1,689 
587 
561 


1,012 
272 


726 


1,135 0 


297 
248 242 
768 220 

0 516 


323 


with Columbia U 


Total 
udents 


Grand 


Men Women 
Full-Time Full-Time 
6,656 
1,349 
6,082 

418 


675 
670 


1,284 
3,475 


2,575 


1,649 


Total 


Students 


7,094 
2,217 
8,546 


995 


Full-Time 
Teaching 
Staff 


Totals 


OTHER 


Full-Time 
Teaching 
Staff 


Total 
Teaching 
Stoff 


Institution 


Wellesley W 
Wells W 
Wesleyan C., Ga. 
Ww 
Wesleyan 
Conn. M 
West Texas S. C. 
Pub 
West Va. S. C. 
Pub 
West Va. 
Wesleyan 
Western W 
Western Maryland 
Westmar 
Westminster, Mo 
M 
Westminster, Pa. 
Westminster, Utah 
Westmont 
Wheaton, Ill 
Wheaton, Mass. W 
Whitman 
Whittier 
Whitworth 
Wilkes 
Willamette U 
William Carey 
William Jewell 
Williams M 
Wilmington 
Wilson W 
Winthrop Pub. W 
Wittenberg U 
Wofford, M 
Woman's C - U. 
of N. C. Pub 
Xavier U., la 
Xavier U., Ohio M 
Yankton 
Youngstown U 


U,, 


Totals 


included with Horvard U 


TABLE 3 
INDEPENDENT INSTITUTIONS 
Technological 


Total 
Teaching 
Stoff 


Institution 


Clarkson C. of 
Tech. M 

Clemson Ag. 
Pub. M 

C. of Southern 
Utah Pub 

Colorado State U 
Pub 

Cooper Union 

Drexel Inst. of 
Tech, 

Florida A. & MU. 
Pub 

Georgia Inst. of 
Tech. Pub. M 

Georgia S. C. of 
Bus. Ad. 


Men Women 
Full-Time Full-Time 


1,702 
411 


676 

0 
375 
288 


571 
483 
244 
197 
960 
0 


,506 
450 
7 

99 
768 


Women 


Grand 
Total 
Students 


1,702 
413 


501 


878 


311 
918 
567 


571 
1,362 
409 
458 
1,895 
758 
857 
1,562 
1,369 
1,606 
1,134 
325 
962 
1,183 
688 
537 
1,368 
3,198 
651 


2,609 
979 
4,224 
283 
6,185 


Grand 
Total 


Men 
Full-Time Full-Time Students 


1,502 
3,889 
747 


5,977 
1,315 


5,454 
2,824 
6,526 


3,788 


Full-Time 
Teaching 
Staff 


142 
45 


49 


183 
70 
132 
27 
175 


Full-Time 


Total 
Teaching 
Staff 


179 
50 


56 


325,412 254,065 790,496 40,308 53,977 


Total 


Teaching Teaching 


Staff 


53 


224 


243 


312 


187 


Stoff 
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Institution 


Ilinois Inst. of 
Tech 

Kansas S. U. of 
Ag. & Ap. Sc 
Pub 

lamar S. C. of 
Tech. Pub 

Lovisiana Poly 
Inst. Pub 

Lowell Tech. Inst 
Pub 

Maryland S. C 
Pub 

Mass. Inst. of 
Tech 

Mich C. of Mining 
& Tech, Pub. M 

Mississippi S. U 
Pub 

Montana S. of 
Mines Pub 

N. Mex. S. U. of 
Ag. Eng'g & Sc 
Pub 

N. Mex. Inst. of 
Mining & Tech 
Pub. M 

Newark C. of 
Eng'g. Pub 

No. Car. S. C. of 
Ag. & Eng'g 
Pub. M 

No. Dak. Ag. Pub 

Okla. State U 

Panhandle 
A. & MC 

Penn. S. C. of 
Optometry 

Philadelphia 
Textile Inst 

Poly. Inst. of 
Brooklyn M 

Rensselaer Poly 
Inst. M 

Richmond Prof 
Inst. Pub 

Rider 


Technological (Continued) 


Grand Full-Time Total Grand 
Men Women Total Teaching Teaching Men Women Total 
Full-Time Full-Time Students Stoft Stoft Institution Full-Time Full-Time Students 


Rochester Inst 
of Tech 

Rose Poly. Inst 
M 

So. Car, §. C 
Pub 

So. Dak. S. of 
Mines & Tech 
Pub 

So. Dok. S. C. of 
Ag. & M.A 
Pub 

Southern U. & 
A. & M. C. Pub 

Stevens Inst. of 
Tech. M 

Tenn. A. & 1. S.U 
Pub 

Tenn. Poly. Inst 
Pub 

Texas Tech. Pub 

Tuskegee Inst 

U. S. Air Force 
Academy Pub 
M 

U. S. Coast Guard 
Academy Pub 
M 

U. S. Merchant 
Marine 
Acodemy Pub 
M 

uu. §s Military 
Academy Pub 
M 

U. S. Navy 
Academy Pub 
M 

U. of R. |. Pub 

Va. Poly. Inst 
Pub 

Webb Inst. of 

1,770 470 Navel Arch. M 80 

West Va. Inst. of 
3,113 512 Tech. Pub 1,008 
Worcester Poly 
1,081 111 124 Inst. M 1,040 0 1,125 
1,526 88 107 Totals 129,541 27,005 210,878 


48 


30 


42 


t Full-time equivalents * Approximate 


Institution 


Adoms S. C. of 
Colorado 

Ala, S.C 
Florence Pub 

Ala. S. C., 
Jacksonville 
Pub 

Ala. S. C., 
Livingston 
Pub 

Ala. S. C., Troy 
Pub 

Albany S. C. Pub 


TABLE 3 
OTHER INDEPENDENT INSTITUTIONS 


Teachers Colleges 


Grand Full-Time Total Grand 
Men Women Total Teaching Teaching Men Women Total 
Full-Time Full-Time Students Stof Staf# Institution Full-Time Full-Time Students 


Appalachian 
S. T. C. Pub 928 1,123 2,377 
Arizona §. T. C 
Flagstoff Pub 912 585 1,706 
Arkansas §. 7. C 
Pub 826 629 1,690 
Austin Peay S$. C 
Pub 580 272 1,527 
T. C. Pub. 2,367 2,360 6,644 
483 lack Hills T. C 
Pub 388 258 811 
841 Bluefield S. C 
262 Pub 239 183 
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Full-Time 
Teaching 
Staff 


Full-Time 


Total 
Teaching 
Stof 


Total 


Teaching Teaching 


Stoft 


108 


84 


77 


80 
320 


44 


30 


Stoff 


168 
93 
82 


97 
396 


52 


35 


15 





Institution 


Central S. C 
Wilberforce 
Pub. 

Chicago T. C. Pub 

Colo. S. C. Pub 

Colo. Western 
State C. Pub 

Concord Pub 

Concordia fil. 

Concordia T. C., 
Nebr. 

Connecticut 
Ss. 7, ¢. 
Danbury Pub 

Connecticut 
S. T. C., New 
Britain Pub 

Connecticut 
S. T. C., New 
Hoven, Pub 

Connecticut 
oe 
Willimantic Pub 

Delta S. C, Pub 

District of 
Columbia T. C 
Pub 

East Carolina C. 
Pub. 

Fairmount S. C. 
Pub 

Florida N. & |. 
Mem'|. 

George Peabody 
C. for T 

Georgia S. C., 
Fort Valley Pub 

Georgia S. C., 
Savanah Pub 

Georgia T. C. Pub 

Glenville S. C. 
Pub 

Grambling 

Great Falls 
Ed. 

Horris T. C. Pub 

Hebrew T. C. 

Henderson S. T. C 
Pub 

IHinois 
Pub 

linois U., 
Northern Pub. 

Ilinois U., 
Western Pub. . 

Illinois S$. N. U 
Pub 

Indiana §S. T. C., 
Pub 

lowa §. T. C., Pub 

Jackson C., Miss. 
Pub 

Kansas S$, T. C 
Emporia Pub 

Kansas S. T. C., 
Pittsburg Pub 

Keene T. C. Pub 

Kentucky S. T. C., 
Western Pub 


C. of 


U. Eastern 


16 


Men 
Full-Time F 


715 
544 
1,889 


641, 
710 
362 


282 


Grand 
Women Total 
ull-Time Students 


Teachers Colleges (Continued) 


Full-Time 


Teaching 
Staff 


Total 
Teaching 
Stoff 


Institution 


lesley W 
Longwood Pub. W 
Madison Pub 
Maryknoll T. C. W 
Maryland S. T. C., 
Frostburg Pub. 
Maryland S. T. C., 
Salisbury Pub 
Maryland S. T. C., 
Towson Pub 
Mess. $, ¥. C., 
Bridgewater 
Pub 
Mass. S. T. C., 
Fitchburg Pub 
Mass. S, T. C., 
Framingham 
Pub. W 
Mass. S. T. C., 
Lowell Pub. 
Mass. S. T. C., 
North Adams 
Pub 
Mou. 3, TT. ¢., 
Westfield Pub 
Mass. S. T. C., 
Worcester Pub 
Michigan C., 
Central Pub. 
Michigan C., 
Eastern Pub 
Michigan C., 
Northern Pub. 
Mills C. of Ed. W 
Minn, S, C., 
Bemidji Pub 
Minn, S. C., 
Mankato Pub 
Minn. S. C., 
Moorhead Pub. 
Minn, S. C., 
St. Cloud Pub 
Minn. S, C., 
Winona Pub 
Missouri S. C., 
Central Pub 
Missouri S. C., 
Northeast Pub 
Missouri S. C., 
Northwest Pub 
Missouri S. C., 
Southeast Pub 


Montana C. of Ed., 


Eastern Pub 


Montana C. of Ed., 


Western Pub 

Morehead §. C. 
Pub. 

Mt. Angel 

Mt. St. Joseph 
: & & 

Murray S. C. Pub 

National C, of Ed. 
w 

Nebr. S. T. C., 
Chadron Pub 

Nebr. S. T. C., 
Kearney Pub 

Nebr. S. T. C., 
Peru Pub. . 

Nebr. S. T. C., 
Wayne Pub 


Men Women 
Full-Time Full-Time 


0 380 

8 955 

1,224 

0 69 

382 457 
150 
352 


337 


Full-Time 
Teaching 
Stoft 


Grand 
Total 
Students 


530 
993 
434 
149 


30 
62 
100 
17 
846 45 
408 21 
483 98 


,124 


10 


15 
114 


51 


58 


73 


50 


1,385 66 


Total 
Teaching 
Staff 


35 
63 
106 
30 
45 
21 
100 


85 


45 


45 


52 


22 


58 


64 


89 


54 


80 
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Grand 
Total 
Students 


Men Women 
Full-Time Full-Time 


Institution 


om 5. gC, 
Glassboro Pub 

N.S. §. C., 
Jersey City Pub 

M. J. $. C., 
Montclair, Pub 

WN. J. $. C., 
Paterson Pub 

WN. J. $. C., 
Trenton Pub 

New Mex. High 
lands U. Pub 

New Mex 
Western Pub 

No. Car. $, ¥. C., 
Elizabeth City 
Pub 

Me. Car. S, F.C. 
Fayetteville Pub 

No, Car. §. T. C., 
Winston-Salem 
Pub 

N. Dakota S. T. C., 
Dickinson Pub 

N. Dakota S. T. C., 
Minot Pub 

N. Dakota S. T. C., 
Valley City Pub 

Northern 
Montana Pub 

Oklahoma §. C., 
E. Central Pub 

Oklahoma §. C., 
Northeastern 
Pub 

Oklahoma S. C., 
Southeastern 
Pub 

Oregon C. of Ed 
Pub 

Oregon C. of Ed., 
Eastern Pub 

Oregon C. of Ed., 
Southern Pub 

. &. F. &. 
Bloomsburg Pub 

Pa. S$. T. ©. 
California Pub 

Pa. 6. 7; Ge 
Cheyney Pub 

Pa. §, T.. ¢., 
Clarion Pub 

Pa. S. T. C., 
E. Stroudsburg 
Pub 

a ot. ans 
Edinboro Pub 

a. 3. FT. < 
Indiana Pub 

Pa. S. T. Rs 
Kutztown Pub 

Pe. 3. 5. Ge 
Lock Haven Pub 


629 
569 
294 
586 


556 
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Teachers Colleges (Continued) 


Full-Time 
Teaching 
Stoff 


Total 
Teaching 
Staff 


Institution 


me: Gk, Go 
Mansfield Pub 
Pe. ci Fee 
Millersville Pub 
Pa. $, T. C., 
Shippensburg 
Pub 
Pa. S. T. C., 
Slippery Rock 
Pub 
Pa. 3. ¥. C., 
West Chester 
Pub 
Plymouth T. C 
Pub 
Radford Pub. W 
R. 1. C. of Ed 
Pub 
St. John C. of 
Cleveland W 
Sam Houston 
S. T. C, Pub 
South Dakota 
Northern S. T. C 
Pub 
Stout State C. Pub 
Sul Ross S. C 
Pub 
Tenn 
Pub 
Texas S. T. C., 
East Pub 
Texos §. T. C 
North Pub 
Texas S. T. C., 
Southwest Pub 
Wash. C. of Ed., 
Central Pub 
Wash. C. of Ed., 
Eastern Pub 
Wash. C. of Ed., 
Western Pub 
West Liberty S. C 
Pub 
Wheelock W 
Wisc. Sy T. C., 
Eau Cicire Pub 
Wise. S. T. C., 
la Crosse Pub 
Wise. S. T. C., 
Oshkosh Pub 
Wise. S. T. C., 
Platteville Pub 
Wise. §. 7. C., 
River Falls Pub 
Wise. $.. 7. C., 
Stevens Point 
Pub 
Wiese. Ei: . S, 
Superior Pub 
Wise. §. T. C., 
Whitewater Pub 


S. C. East 


Totals 


Grand 
Me Women Total 
Full-Time Full-Time Students 


Full-Time 
Teaching 
Stof 


499 379 


774 423 475 79 80 


926 750 2,212 109 109 
112,990 101,705 278,468 12,819 14,922 


17 





Institution 


Art Center, 
School, Calif. 
Calif, C. of Arts 
and Crofts 
Calif. School of 
Fine Arts 
Chouinard Art 
Institute 
Hortt C. of Music 
Juilliard School 
of Music 
Manhattan School 
of Music 
Mussachusetts 
School! of Art 


Institution 


Acadmey of the 
New Church 

Eastern Baptist 
Theological 
Seminary 


Men Women 
Full-Time Full-Time 


539 80 


Men Women 
Full-Time Full-Time 


40 27 


118 


Maryknoll Seminary M 360 


MI. 
M 

Northern Baptist 
Theological 
Seminary 

Notre Dame Sem 
inary, la, M 


Angel Seminary 


117 


TABLE 4 


TABLE 3 
OTHER INDEPENDENT INSTITUTIONS 
Fine Arts, Applied Arts, and Music 


Total 
Teaching 
Stoff 


Full-Time 
Teaching 
Staff 


Grand 
Total 
Students 


1,074 34 86 


714 17 42 


558 10 41 


7 63 


Men 
Institution 
Moore Institute of 
Art W 
Peabody Institute 
Philadeiphiia 
Museum C. of 
Art 
Rhode Island 
School of 
Design 
School of the Art 
Institute of 
Chicago 492 


Totals 3,530 


TABLE 3 
OTHER INDEPENDENT INSTITUTIONS 
Theological Seminaries and Schools for Lay Workers 


Full-Time Total 
Teaching Teaching 
Stoft Stoff 


Grand 
Total 
Students 


FRESHMAN ENROLLMENTS IN 845 INSTITUTIONS 


In Five Fields: arts and sciences, engineering, commerce 
(business administration), agriculture, ‘teachers college’ 


Arts and Sciences 


Engineering 
Commerce 
Agriculture 
Teachers 
Totals 


1958-59 


Men 


134,849 
54,813 
29,884 

8,640 
31,602 
259,788 


1959-60 


Women 


120,240 
680 
9,177 
1,400 
47,834 
179,331 


Women Men 


109,613 141,199 
649 52,175 
8,844 29,649 
1,369 8,457 
43,487 31,975 
163,962 263,455 
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Men 
Institution 


Presbyterian School 
of Christian 
Education 

St. Joseph's Seminary 
M 36 

St. Patrick's Seminary 
M 245 

St. Paul Seminary M341 

Scarritt College for 
Christian Workers 

Westminster Theo- 
logical Seminary M 77 

Woodstock College M 247 

Totals 1,841 


26 


36 


Women 


Full-Time Full-Time Students 


Women 


Full-Time Full-Time 


56 


0 
0 
200 


TABLE 5 


LARGEST INSTITUTIONS 
(Including Component Units) 


University of California 
State University of New York 
The College of the City of New 
York 
University of 
University of Michigan 
University of Illinois 
University of Wisconsin 
Michigan State University 
University of Texas 
Ohio State University 
Pennsylvania State University 
Indiana University 
Purdue University 
New York University 
University of Washington 
Harvord University 
University of Missouri 
University of Florida 
University of Puerto Rico 
Columbia University 
Cornell University 
State University of lowa 
Lovisiana State University 
University of Maryland 
Arizona State University, 
Boston University 
Wayne State University 
University of Southern California 
University of Pennsylvania 
Temple University 
Syracuse University 
Northeastern University 
University of Cincinnat 
San Jose State College 


Minnesota 


Tempe 


Full- 
time 
42,407 
31,746 


29,274 
26,538 
24,017 
23,830 
22,384 
20,925 
20,591 

20,358 
16,717 
16,425 
13,910 
13,889 
13,287 
13,038 


Full-Time Total 
Teaching Teaching 
Staff Stoff 


Grand 
Total 


23 
62 


13 
44 


282 


Full-Time Total 
Teaching Teaching 
Staff Staff 


Grand 
Total 
Students 


115 
82 


247 
2,226 


Rank 


24,830 
20,510 
18,069 
17,839 
17,827 
17,466 
17,138 
16,823 
16,276 
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TABLE 6 Continued fron page § : 
GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISION SUMMARY increase): West South Central, 179,570 (35° in 
Full-time Students crease); Mountain, 95402 (44°, increase); Pacitv 

183.787 (3.1°, micrease) Ll erritorial Puerto Rico 


5530 (9.18 S 
Number of Number of full- 15 Ie, Increase 
Division and State Institutions a pus —-.. Decrease in VA enrollments. Statistics kindly 
= _ supplied by Bernard Posner of the Veterans Admin 
New England istration disclose that, as of Oct. 31, 1959, there were 
Maine 6,570 6,841 247,847 veterans studving on the college level undet 
New Hampshire 8,729 8,944 the Korea G.I. Bill (Public Law 550), or 94,116 tewer 
Vermont 6,475 6,621 than on Oct. 31, 1958. There were 3,031 Korea vet 
Massachusetts 77,055 80,101 \ 
Rhode Island 10,215 10,602 erans taking : 
Connecticut 28,405 29,733 lege level under Public Law 894, or 1,572 fewer than 
(year ago 


It is of interest that only 24 veterans of World Wat 


vocational rehabilitation” on the col 


Middle Atlantic 
New York 182,125 186,783 
New Jersey 34,144 36,878 I] are standard students on the college level undet 
Pennsylvania 118,462 121,909 PL. 346, and 245 such veterans are taking “vocational 


East North Central rehabilitation” on the college level. There are 6,146 


Ohio 98,266 103,331 VA students taking work on the college level who are 
Indiana 59,698 62,286 war orphans (PL. 634) as compared with 4,286 a 
IMlinois 92,557 95,779 
Michigan 88,368 92,092 
Wisconsin 47,941 49,876 


year avo 


I hie net score shows that there Is i clecre ise of oven 
93,000 VA students. Such a large figure represents 4 
West North Central 

Minnesota 51,171 52,926 

lowa 38,189 39,039 

Missouri 45,329 46,571 four per cent increase tor this vear over last in the 
North Dakota 9,305 9,592 number of fulltime students in our list of accredited 
South Dakota 11,181 10,302 
Nebraska 19,286 19,900 
nwads 30.015 30.863 increase in the number 
cially freshman women) and in the persistence in at 


loss not made up in any considerable measure by en 


tering veterans. It emphasizes the significance of the 


institutions. The explanation manifestly lies in’ the 


of entering students (espe 


South Atlantic 


Delaware 2,830 3,040 acne 
Marylond 27,644 29,607 U. S. Office of Education statistics. 1. Her 


tendance of upper-« lass students 


District of Columbia 17,653 18,465 bert S. Conrad, Ofhce of Education, U.S. Department 
Virginia 31,363 32,966 «of Health, Education, and Welfare has kindly sent 
West Virginia 19,304 19,431 
North Carolina 42,191 43,814 
South Caroline 19.701 20.222 formation as to opening fall, 1959, enrollment in 
Georgia 29,675 32,659 1.952 institutions lotal degree-credit enrollment 
Florida 35,735 36,354 full-time ind part-time),” 2 173,797 men ind 


to the writer as of Nov. 12, 1959, the following in 


East South Central 1,228,500 women. The total 3,402,297 is an increase 
Kentucky 23,203 23,368 of 44°, over 1958, with men showing an increase of 
Tennessee 37,497 41,299 three per cent and women an increase of seven per 
Alabama 30,869 30,797 


Mississippi 17.996 19.091 cent. These figures include 826,969 “first-time degree 


credit enrollment (full-time and part-time non 
West South Central crease of 5.9, over 1958. The increase for 490,622 
Arkansas 16,757 16,977 
Louisiana 40,707 42,938 
Oklahoma 22,161 23,115 Junior colleges. Not included in our Senoor 
Texas 93,922 96,540 and Society tabulations—because specify enrollments 


cannot be obtained in time for publication—is that 


men is 4.7°.: for 336,347 women, 7.6! 


Mountain 
Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
New Mexico 
Arizona 
Utah 
Nevoda 


10,018 10,595 interesting and valuable institution, the American 
7,028 6,960 junior college Edmund J. Gleazer, fr executive 
3,364 3,522 


27,385 28,806 
9.287 9.768 leges, Washington, D. (¢ estimates that, nationally 


director of the American Association of Junior Col 


8.849 9,886 junior college enrollments will be up about 10°, 
23,366 23,544 for 1959-60." In Florida, Marvland, and New York 
2,071 2,321 


~UwuUnNnoo-—-2 0 


where there ire new institutions, the increases are 
Pacific higher than that. On a recent trip to ¢ alifornia, Mr 
Washington 34,778 35,505 Gleaver learned that this past year there were ap 
Oregon 20,101 20,466 
California 117,095 120,952 , 
Alaske 592 643 ifornia junior college ; they are now estimating 
Howoii 5,701 6,221 possible increase of 280°, in those enrollments in 
the next 10 to 15 vears 


proximately 92,000 full-time day students in the Cal 
| 


Territorial ee 
beara Wien 14,232 15.530 Sources of accreditation. [he writer of this 
irticle is indebted to the National Committee of 
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Regional Accrediting Agencies of the United States 
(Secretary's Office, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass.) 
for use of the committee's list of accredited institu- 
tions of higher education. It forms a national master 
list of all institutions covered by the six regional 
associations: Middle States Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools; New England Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools; North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Seoondary Schools; North 
Association of Secondary and Higher Schools; 
anc Secondary 
This an- 


west 
Southern 
Schools; and Western College 

study 


Colleges 
Association. 
includes accredited 


Association of 
nual SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
universities and various four-year colleges but not 
accredited two-year 
rollment figures are not available for this publication. 

The computation of the stati tical reports was in 
Mrs. Robert R. 


junior colleges, since their en- 


charge of the writer's secretary, 


Stillwell. 

Definitions. The following definitions are standard in 
the SCHOOL AND SOCIETY series: 

The full-time student devotes substantially his full 
time to college work. (The Veterans Administration 
standard is 12 hours or more a week of class attendance 
for World War II veterans, with at least 14 hours for 
Korea veterans.) The part-time student is chiefly one who 
takes evening, late afternoon, or Saturday morning classes 

The full-time teaching staff comprises those individuals 
on full-time employment for the academic year who de- 
vote at least half of their time to teaching (instructor or 
equivalent and higher ranks), The total teaching staff 
includes the full-time and part-time faculty, teaching as 
sistants, fellows; research assistants if they do some teach 
ing; and others who teach 

Belated reports. Among institutions reporting too late 
for inclusion in the regular tables but in time for the 
opening summary were the following: Central State Col 
lege, Oklahoma, f. t. 2,888, g. t. 3,398; Farmington State 
C., Maine, f. t. 451, g. t. 453: Greensboro C., f. t. 471, g. t 
186; Greenville C., f. t. 567, g. t. 643; Mass. State T. ¢ 
Salem, f. t. 986, g. t. 1,479; San Francisco State C., f. t 
7,343, g. t. 11,793; Shimer C., f. t. 206, g. t. 207; University 
of Kansas City, f. t. 1,510, g. t. 3,367; University of Tulsa, 
f. t. 2,738, g. t. 5,157, These figures total 17,160 full-time 
students, with a grand total of 26,983 


(EVENTS continued from page 2) 


CORNELL STUDENT BEHAVIOR 
COLLFGE STUDENTS, as a group, are extremely 
haved, judging from a study of disciplinary action in 
volving undergraduates at Cornell University, 1953-59 
The study, by Hadley DePuy, assistant dean of men, re 
veals that in an average year there are about 25 student 
violations of nonacademic rules per 1,000 undergraduates 
Few of these infractions are of a serious nature, Most of 
them are traffic violations or the results of student pranks 
The number of students involved in any form of mis 
conduct resulting in disciplinary action at Cornell aver 
aged 193 students per year, as against the average undes 
graduate enrollment of 8,077, The rate of women 
distiplined was less than the number of men, and_ the 
six-year average shows that, while 26 men per 1,000 were 
disciplined, the average among women was only 18 
The most common violation among the men involved 
automobiles and traffic. A total of 151 male students were 
charged with 200 such violations, and the most common 
disciplinary action was suspension of driving privileges. 
The second infraction involved disorder- 
liness, with 93 students disciplined. 
Among women students, the violation 
was the failure to return to women’s dormitories at the 
proper time, with 61 such instances in the six vears. The 


well be 


most common 


most common 
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been attendance at 
party, with 41 


second most common infraction has 
an unregistered apartment or fraternity 
such violations. 


TIDAL WAVE OF BUSINESS STUDENTS 

ENROLLMENTS in collegiate schools of business will more 
than double during the next 10 years, and by 1970 more 
than 700,000 students will be enrolled in such programs, 
according to Dean Ossian MacKenzie, College of Business 
Administration, Pennsylvania State University, He also 
predicted that the demands for college graduates with 
managerial and technical abilities will exceed the avail 
able supply over the next decade because of the rapid 
development of automated processes 

Ihe quality of graduates of business programs will con 
tinually improve, too, as a result of limitations on en 
rollments, largely because of a growing shortage of qual 
ified teachers of business subjects; increased emphasis on 
general education for business; and the expansion of 
masters’ degree programs in business, Thus, business and 
industry may expect a more mature and more broadly 
educated employee, Finally, business curricula should be 
oriented toward providing the basic disciplines of the 
business world and leave to the employer the responsibil 
ity for giving the vocational training required in the 
particular trade or industry 


BETTER HIGH-SCHOOL 
PREPARATION FOR ENGINEERING 


FRESHMEN entering engineering at the University of 
Illinois are showing increasingly better high-school prep 
aration and scholarship, said Prof, David R. Opperman, 
assistant dean, College of Engineering, Oct, 30, 1959, at 
the annual fall meeting of the Engineering Alumni Com 
mittee and their guests, high-school administrators and 
teachers. “The trend,” he said, “is toward study of a great- 
er number of academic subjects in high school.” He re 
ported 90° of 1958 freshmen offered more than the min 
imum 15 high-school credit units required for university 
entrance, almost two-thirds presented 17 or more units 
and a few 20 or more 

Ihe quality of new students also is increasing. Although 
engineering freshmen at Illinois increased from 694 in 
1954 to 872 in 1958, the number from the upper 20% 
of their high-school class rose from 41 to 50°, and those 
from the lowest half dropped from 19 to 13% 

High-school course preparation offered for entrance by 
1958 College of Engineering freshmen included, for 99%, 
three units of English; 98°7, two units of science; 92°%, one 
unit of physics; 88°, one unit of chemistry; 83%, one unit 
each physics and chemistry; 81°, two units of social studies; 
and 55%, two units of language. Of the language credit, 
about one-half was in Latin, almost one-third in Spanish, 
and only a small number of students received credit in 
French or German 

Since most new students presented entrance credits sub 
stantially greater—in both number and in courses—than 
the minimum required for College of Engineering en 
trance, Dean Opperman suggested requirements can be 
increased without hardship on future entering freshmen 

\ College of Engineering coimmittee appointed to study 
the problem has recommended that entrance require 
ments be raised to include five academic areas—English, 
mathematics, science, social studies, and foreign language 

instead of only English and mathematics as at present 
These requirements could be met by more than 99° of 
the new students if they arranged their programs appro 
priately, This conclusion is the result of a detailed study 
of course offerings in the high schools from which Uni- 
versity of Illinois engineering students have come, Dean 
Opperman reported 


INFORMATION ON 
INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


THE ESTABLISHMENT of a new center for information 
on research in the field of international education was 
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announced by the Institute of International 


Research Information Unit will offer 
guidance to organizations and individ 
the international educa 


Education 
Ihe institute's new 
information and 
with 
tional exchange of persons movement, educational systems 
around the world, and the teaching of English as a foreign 
language 

Designed to facilitate 
to stimulate new 


uals concerned research in 


under wav and 
Information Unit 
1s co-ordinator of 


research already 
studies, the Research 
will be headed by Dr. Arthur Feraru 

research information, Dr. Feraru will 
related to research and will make this information avail 
with the 
interested in this 
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collect) materials 


researchers and to concerned 
field of international education, Those 
area of research are invited to direct inquiries and sug 
gestions to ITE’s Research Information Unit, | E. 67th St 
New York 21, N.Y 


able to persons 


INTERLINGUA AND 
SCIENTIFIC COMMUNICATION 


\ “sad state of communication exists between s« 
cntists of different lands,” recently Forrest F. Cleve 
land protessor of physics Illinois Institute of Technology 

At least half of the world’s scientific literature 
lished in languages that more than half of the world’s sci 
entists cannot read Translations are difheult and costly to 
Abstracts 
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Is pub 


obtain, and are often riddled with inaccuracies 
are usually two vears late 

In Feb., 1952, Cleveland saw a sample of 
and was amazed at 
Iwo months later 
had been 


Interlingua 


how easy it was to comprehend at 
although his linguistic training 


German, he be 


sight 
limited to two years of college 
gan publishing, in Interlingua, a small called 
Molecular, He submitted his manuscript to 
an Interlingua expert who corrected the few minor mis 
takes he had made What appealed to me he 
later was that after one month of study, I could writ 
which could be read practically at sight by 
any educated person with a knowledge of either Latin o1 
any one of the Romance languages—English, French 
Italian Portugese The Interlingua diction 
ary and grammar were published in 1951, and since then 
some 20 publications, of which Cleveland's was the first 
begun publishing at least some 
language 
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A STUDY OF THE MENTALLY RETARDED 

MENTALLY RETARDED CHILDREN are inferior to 
their more intelligent classmates in physical structure and 
emotional stability, according to a study of Madison and 
Milwaukee public pupils by Herbert J. Klaus 
meier, University of Wisconsin, Prof, Klausmeier observed 
that the Madison and Milwaukee system of placing slower 


no longer 


school 


children in separate classes with top teachers has proven 
a definite the past 
would have been institutionalized 
of the state for life. Now, many of children are 
growing up in their communities getting jobs 
tributing to their societies. Studies made in the 
and 1930's showed that mentally retarded children were 
at that inferior to bright students in physical struc 


ture, rate of physical growth, and emotional stability, Our 


SUCCESS In most of these children 


and thus become wards 
these 
ar con 


1920's 
time 


study shows that they are now about equal 


Klausmeier attributes this improvement in the slow 


learning child’s status to advances made in nutrition and 
medicine and in familys 
lished 1930 


mentally 


welfare laws and agencies estab 


since differences betweet 
other 
much less now than they were 20 vears ago 
Data on the children’s height 
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bone development 


Environmental 
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weight, strength 


rate of number of permanent 
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health 


research team. In none of these 


general dental amd general physical health were 


obtained by the categories 
were the retarded children significantly below the bright 
est children. And the slower-learning children 


had more permanent teeth than the brightest children, In 


actually 


emotional stability and psychological health, the retarded 
children were only slightly below the average and highes 
students 

In selecting children for 
SO for the 
children 


intelligence 
study, the 1.Q. was set at 55 
slower-learning children, 90-110 for the average 
and 120 and above for the brighter children. In 
handwriting reading, arithmetic, and language 
achievements, the highest mentally retarded child was 
lowest-average child. The low-1.Q. children 
school work more slowly than do other children 
are given something to learn appropriate 
for their level in arithmetic, the revealed that they 
remember it as well as do the average or high-1.Q. chil 


speed 


below the 
learn 
but when they 


study 


dren 


THE CHANGING CURRICULUM 
OF LEGAL EDUCATION 


\pv ances in science and technology will fequire major 
legal education, declared Dean E, Blythe 
Stason, University of Michigan Law School, “We are 
moving from a commercial world scientific and 
technological world. In this new environment, the major 


changes in 
into a 
events of industrial life are becoming so vast and are so 
rapidly changing as almost to preclude the old, carefully 
programmed order, In many ways and in many areas of 


the law—contracts, torts, property, procedure, and else 


where—current industrial, commercial and political needs 
will compel a rewriting of long-revered legal concepts to 
Legal education 
content 


law to a technological society 
itself accordingly, The 
curriculum will be changing very rapidly in the 


adjust the 
must adjust substantive 
ot our 
vears to come 

The ever-changing role of government in our society 
must be taken program 
Much of the common law was evolved in a period of 
private freedom from governmental restraint 
forever. We were brought up to believe in the 
virtues of property rights and much of our law is based 
thereon, Yet in the future it shall hear 


less about such rights and more about laws regulating and 


into account in our law school 
Those days 


are gone 
18 apparent we 


restricting them 


Labor laws, antitrust laws, licensing laws, security 


regulations, and regulatory laws generally are of necessity 
having a marked effect upon the activities of members of 
the bar and accordingly upon legal education, The process 
Whether we like it or not we shall in 


the future become even more deeply involved in paternal 


is not reversible 


istic government as the years go by 


Interesting changes in the nature of the sources of 


law also will affect our future. A generation ago we were 
taught that the 
building block of jurisprudence 


significance 


judicial decision was the most important 
Statutory provisions were 


of relatively minor Today, however, the law 


written by legislative bodies is of overwhelming impor 


tance and regula 


certainly 


when supplemented by administrative 


tions assumes a position of at least equal im 


portance alongside the iudge-made law. Reference to tax 
laws and regulations should suffice to illustrat 
We used to English and American prece 


both suffmient and conclusive for the 


this point 


regard early | 


dents a solution of 


practically all legal problems, although to a very minor 
I 





Teachers interested in exploring today’s wonderful 


opportunities through the medium of an organiza- 
tion offering discriminating and efficient service 


are urged to consult 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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extent we paid attention to the civil law of Rome and its 
modern manifestations in the form of European codes, No 
longer can the professional life of a lawyer be so narrow- 
ly circumscribed, World trade, world-wide financial prob 
lems, legal liabilities in tort and in contract that cross 
international boundary lines all bring an ever-increasing 
number of members of the bar into contact with the 
laws of other nations, as well as with both public and 
private international law. 

“In the future, we may predict that the laws of Moslem 
and Hindu states as well as those of countries behind the 
Iron Curtain of Communism will play an increasingly im 
portant role in our jurisprudence, We can no longer afford 
insularity in law practice and the same applies to the 
processes of legal education.” 


OUTSIZE GRADUATE FELLOWSHIP GRANTS 

OUTSIZE FELLOWSHIP GRANTS for graduate students create 
more problems than they solve, Dean Alan D. Ferguson 
of Yale University recently declared, Speaking as regional 
chairman of the Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship 
Foundation to a meeting of fellowship adminstrators in 
Washington, D, C., he stressed the critical importance of 
maintaining the delicate balance in the market for high 
intellectual talent 

“Inevitably industry makes tempting offers to young 
men of great promise whom they want to attract after 
graduation from college,” stated Dean Ferguson, “Many 
outstanding college graduates are wise enough to forego the 
immediate rewards of good jobs in preference to graduate 
training, which in the long run may enable them to com 
mand higher salaries, Fellowships enable those who choose 
graduate school to subsist, if not luxuriously at least com- 
fortably, This is where the Woodrow Wilson, National Sci 
ence, and National Defense Fellowships come in, as -do 
thousands of other private and federal fellowships. Most 
fellowship programs maintain comparable — subsistance 
allowances so that no artificial competition between 
these equally useful programs is created. There has been 
an unfortunate tendency, however, on the part of private 
institutions as well as of the government to offer stipends 
considerably higher than the prevailing rate of fellow 
ships. The inevitable result of these few outsize grants 
will be an unfortunate competition for high level talent 
among various fellowship programs. We already can cite 
examples of graduate students who were attracted by 
higher fellowship offers into programs less suited to their 
purposes.” 

Dean Ferguson added that normal living allowances for 
single first-year graduate students were around $1,500 for 
nine months. 


FORD GRANTS FOR 
ENGINEERING EDUCATION 


Tur Forp Founpation recently made substantial grants 
totalling $19,050,000 to the following 10 institutions to 
help in the advancement of engineering education: Mass 
achusetts Institute of Technolegy ($9,275,000), California 
Institute of Technology ($3,200,000), Carnegie Institute of 
Technology ($2,250,000), University of California, Los 
Angeles ($1,200,000), University of Michigan ($1,175,000), 
Institute of Technology ($1,000,000), University of 
($275,000), Purdue University ($275,000), Stanford 
($200,000), and University of Wisconsin 


Case 
Illinois 
University 
($200,000) 

The foundations’ grants in engineering education, ac 
cording to Pres. Henry T. Heald, aim to support promis 
ing plans for development of and experimentation with 
imaginative educational programs, and to help develop 
and further excellence on engineering faculties, both by 
additional training of present faculties and by recruiting 
and development of increased numbers of well-trained 
enginecring teachers 

Of the total, $11,200,000 was granted 
sities and institutes of technology for the recruitment of 
and for the 
The grants provide for 


to eight univer 


qualiiied engineers into academic careers 


strengthening of present faculties 
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the creation of 15 new full professorships; salaries o1 post 
doctoral fellowships for new faculty members on the in- 
termediate and junior levels; visiting professorships, sum 
mer fellowships, and promotions of key professors to senior 
rank; predoctoral fellowships and loans for potential en 
gineering-faculty and funds for short-term 
residencies by outstanding engineers, exchanges of faculty 
members, and released time or postdoctoral fellowships 
enabling young research, participate in 
educational experimentation, or serve as interns in aca 
demic administration 
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The following are 1959 editions, except where indicated otherwise 
MEARNS, HUGHES. Creative Power: The Education of 
Youth in the Creative Arts, Revised edition, Dover 
Publications, New York 10, Pp. 272. $1.50 (paper). 
ROSS, EARLE D. The Land-Grant Idea at lowa State 
College: A Centennial Trial Balance, 1858-1958 Pp 
310. Iowa State College Press, Ames. $2.98 
SAR TON, GEORGE 1 History of Science: Hellenistic 
Science and Culture in the Last Three Centuries BA 
$11.00; SPINDLER, GEORGE D.. The Trans 
Culture, pp. 51, $1.50. Harvard 
Mass 
Teacher Education and Religion 


Teach 
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teachers to do 


pp 4 
mission of American 


University Press, Cambridge 
tal 


SEBALY, A. I 


Pp. 292 


(editor) 

American Association of Colleges for 
er Education, Oneonta, N. ¥ 

SHAW, BERNARD. The Black Girl in 
Pp. 96. Capricorn Books, New York 16. %5¢ 

SPIRO. HERBERI as Government by Constitution: The 
Political Systems of Democracy, pp 196, $6.75; 
YOUNG MICHAEI The Rise of the Meritocracy, 
1870-2033 The New klite of Our Social Revolution, 
pp. 160, $3.50. Random House, New York 22. 

IRAXLER, ARTHUR F (editor). The 
in the American Educational System Report of 23rd 
Educational Conference, Neu York City, October, 
1958. Pp. 151. American Council on Education, Wash 
ington 6, D.C, $2.00 (paper) 

VINE, MARGARET W 
Theory Pp. 350 
York 18, $4.50 

WOODFORD, FRANK B.. and ALBERT HYMA. Gabriel 
Richard; Frentier Ambassador, Pp. 158. Wayne State 
University Press, Detroit 2, Mich, 1958, $4.50. 

WYCKOFF, D. CAMPBELL. The Gospel and Christian 
Education. Pp. 191, Westminster Press, Philadelphia 
7, Pa. $3.75 
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(paper) 
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General Principles of Orientation 
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NEW and RECENT 


from Harper’s 


THE PLAYGROUND AS MUSIC TEACHER 
An Introduction to Music Through Games 


Madeleine \ novel and practical program of music education is demonstrated wherein 
Carabo children sing and play traditional games in the land of lines and spaces with 
Cone 


the entire note family as companions, More than 100 games, beginning, inter 
mediate, and advanced, played on a music staff marked on a playground, are 


carefully worked out for teachers and parents $5.00 


NEW KNOWLEDGE IN HUMAN VALUES 


Foreword by Pitirim A. Sorokin 


Abraham H. A thoughtful symposium proposing a rational framework of creative and affirm 
ative attack on the “chief intellectual challenge to twentieth-century man’ 
Maslow, Aig. pater pai a 
Edit hifteen outstanding scholars who believe the values that govern our society are 
wor inadequate, characterize the dangers posed by current ethical and intellectual 
ittitudes, $4.50 


THE REMAKING OF A CULTURE 


Life and Education in Puerto Rico 


Theodore An interdisciplinary research study considering in microcosm the impact on 
education of the special cultural circumstances of a society in transition, by the 
Brameld 


author of the well-known book. Cultural Foundations of ke ation, Findings 


of significance for educational systems in all transitional or j:ioneer cultures 
$7.50 


TESTED METHODS OF RAISING MONEY 
For Churches, Colleges, Health and Welfare Agencies 
Margaret M. Yhe authors, each with over 25 years of experience in the field, describe a wide 
ariety of fund raising and public relations methods which have proven effective. 
Fellows & proses Baise ie of cased a “on and citing it CASES 
me A. Practical and well-illustrated advice for everyone, including the pro 
oenig 
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IMPORTANT MceGRAW-HILL BOOKS 


PUBLIC SCHOOL FINANCE, Third Edition 


By Paul R. Mort, Columbia University; Walter C. Reusser, University of Wyoming, 
and John Polley, Columbia University. McGraw-Hill Administration in Education 
Series, Ready in January. 
These experienced authors give students a thorough grounding in the philosophy and techniques of 
the state and local aspects of school finance, The book is divided into four parts. Part I seeks to 
develop a wholesome setting for school finance, Part I] deals with the problems of local, state, and 
federal taxation. Part HL covers state and federal support of education, Part IV deals with business 


administration. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION, Fourth Edition 


By Chris A. De Young, Professor Emeritus of Education, Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity; with the assistance of D. Richard Wynn, Columbia University. McGraw-Hill 
Foundations in Education Series. Ready in January. 
Ihis well-established book treats public education at the national, state, county, and local levels 
All areas of education from pre-elementary to adult are covered, As before, the book is designed 
primarily as a basic textbook for introductory, undergraduate courses in American Education, It 


will also be useful as a standard reference for students, teachers, administrators, and others. 


THE OPEN DOOR COLLEGE: A Case Study 


By Burton R. Clark, University of California, Berkeley. McGraw-Hill Carnegie Series 
in American Education, Ready in January. 
This fifth volume to appear in the McGraw-Hill Carnegie Series in American Education constitutes 
an intensive case study of the development of a California junior college, San Jose Junior College, 
during its first four years 1953-1957, showing why certain orientations and practices emerged and 


what their consequences were, 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE: Progress and Prospect 


By lLeiand L. Medsker, University of California, Berkeley. McGraw-Hill Carnegie 
Series in American Education. Ready in March. 
\ comprehensive and up to-date text and reference book on the Junior ( ollege. It is the result of an 
extensive four-year research study sponsored by the Carnegie Corporation, Studies were made of 
the types of students who enter junior colleges, the extent to which the students entering tend to 
remain for graduation and transfer to four-year colleges, the educational program, the nature and 
organization of student personnel services, the faculty attitude toward the two-vear college. and the 


manner in which the institution is developing in the various states. 
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